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words into a sentence or in rearranging words to form a
sentence.   In the latter task he never succeeded.

Analyzing the successes and failures, we find he had
great difficulty in all work that deals with language; how
much allowance should be made for this in evaluating the
final score on the Binet scale is practically quite important
if one uses this as the criterion for mental classification.
Even more important, practically, is the influence of this
special defect on school attainment, for no doubt without
recognition of such a weakness, much school work is so
poorly performed that the pupil becomes greatly retarded.
More important still is the effect of such a handicap in
vocational and social life. While certain occupations do
not require the use of language, yet the inability to express
oneself in regard to activities that deal with the most con-
crete material gives an impression of extreme stupidity
and mental dullness. Perhaps, too, it impairs the ability
of the individual himself to apperceive his relations to
the world, if he is unable to express even to himself general
principles. In the case of this boy there were, of course,
other points to be considered before concluding that a
special defect for language existed.

His parents were foreign born, and though a foreign
language was spoken in the home at times, yet both the
mother and father spoke English fairly well. The boy
himself was born in this country and had always attended
English-speaking schools. A brother, several years older,
had progressed satisfactorily in school, entering the minis-
try later. From the parents' account of conditions, we
found that heredity as well as the developmental history
was negative. When Rupert was five years old he met
with an accident in which his head was hurt, but he was
not known to be badly injured and was not unconscious.
No other point of significance was learned. The father,
who seemed to be a thoroughly good, hard-working man,